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achievement, as we have already remarked. To balance its world- 
soul between these extremes of endless, senseless ecstasy, on the one 
hand and endless, vegetative subconsciousness, on the other, I con- 
ceive to be the supreme achievement of the cosmic character. 

These, then, are the congenital feelings in the cosmic life : strain 
and haul, now ecstatic and again depressant, but with a practical 
intelligence that maintains the cosmic sanity. 

3. The emotions in particular which characterize this balancing 
process are in the human ease the feelings of patience and hopeful- 
ness. These melioristic feelings lie just between the extremes of 
world-pain and world-joy. In their pure form they are, we may 
suppose, non-sensuous, intracortical. Meanwhile, or perhaps just 
because they are cerebral, they are emotions which simply reek with 
character. They alone, I fancy, are the emotions which on second 
thought our anthropopathic religion would be willing to transcribe 
into the cosmic character. On first thought we select unbroken joy 
as the pathetic datum of the divine life. But such a gift, as we 
have seen, cheapens and indeed cancels all the other virtues of con- 
scious life. Accepting it one's life becomes at once supraconscious 
and impractical. The desideratum of conscious, practical life would 
be to face eternity hopefully and patiently. And now this enduring 
patience and hopefulness are literal data of the cosmic character. 
They are congenital and ineradicable in the well-balanced mind. 
Sanity is indeed just practical intelligence, buoyancy, rebounding 
energy— in a word patience and hopefulness, the ability to await 
patiently the returning of life's energies and buoyant confidence in 
life's outcome. Our postulate of the cosmic sanity involves these 
emotions as its necessary data. 

Frank C. Doan. 
Meadville Theological School. 



COMMON SENSE AND ATTITUDES 

IN a recent article in this Journal on "Ineffable Philosophies," 
Dr. Henry M. Sheffer, with a truly Chestertonian sense for the 
paradoxical, writes as follows: "To maintain that the last word 
of philosophy must not be a proposition, but an attitude, a con- 
viction, is to maintain that there can be no last word." And any 
such philosophies, in which the "last word" is an attitude or con- 
viction, are promptly condemned as being essentially unphilosoph- 
ical. To do this, of course, presupposes very decided views as to 
what is and is not philosophy. I agree quite thoroughly with Dr. 
Sheffer in his conclusion that an element of the inarticulate and 
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ineffable lurks within all systems of idealism. But in the following 
paper, leaving unbiased the question as to what is or is not the 
proper method for philosophy, I have tried to carry out, in a purely 
critical spirit, the distinction between the "ineffable" and "effable" 
habits of thought, and have endeavored to show that this distinction 
is a fundamental one, which may be detected in other departments 
of human culture, as well as in the history of philosophy. 

There are some things which no one doubts. We never dispute 
about the location of the streets, and if we want the fire to keep over- 
night we bank it up accordingly. Here we are fairly well agreed, 
and this I shall call the region of common sense. In this region 
lie the things that are the same for all. Plutarch, speaking of the 
first appearance of authentic history, says, "Beyond this there is 
nothing but prodigies and fictions, the only inhabitants are the 
poets and inventors of fables; there is no credit, or certainty any 
further." The thither-land situated on the other side of the region 
of common sense might be characterized in a similar manner. Be- 
yond the democratic realm in which all men are equal and unanimity 
reigns supreme, there lies another region in which law and order 
are lacking and where parity of opinion is not. This I shall call 
the region of attitudes. 

At a certain level of experience all men inhabit about the same 
world, and no idiosyncrasies are tolerated. This element of com- 
monalty makes cooperation in the ordinary affairs of life possible. 
Aside, however, from the world which is common to all, every one 
branches off on a line of experience that is more or less private and 
unsharable. The essence of this kind of experience is well sug- 
gested in Whitman's lines: 

Logic and sermons never convince, 

The damp of the night drives deeper into my soul. 

People indulge in this esoteric side of life to different degrees. 
Some have little to do with it, and refuse to venture far from the 
world of common sense. Others cultivate it more extensively, and 
such persons develop attitudes. This individual attitude, once at- 
tained, is the point of departure from which any artistic, religious, 
or philosophical enterprise or system emanates, and the standard ac- 
cording to which any such affair, proposed by others, is judged and 
valued. 

I 

A proposition in mechanics is good on any occasion and will meet 

with a uniform reception the world over, while your (?) favorite 

passage from Walt Whitman may do a variety of things. It may 

fall completely flat, or bring on a storm of protest. An artist has an 
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attitude of his own. This is the ineffable something about his work 
which defies description, and constitutes the charm for those who 
understand. Happen not to sympathize with this attitude, either 
by entertaining a different one or by remaining at the level of com- 
mon sense, and what he is saying will be gibberish and jargon ; but 
fall in with his attitude, and his work is yours by right of pre- 
established harmony. What is said doesn't count so much as what 
lies inarticulate under the words. All that your soul has been 
conserving in its deepest recesses, what was divined but never formu- 
lated, has found a socius and something like expression. 

This way of viewing art as expression of personality is, of course, 
only a part of the story. In poetry, for instance, there is to be 
reckoned with the sonant effect of rhyme, words and rhythm, the 
decorative element. But in every case, perhaps, the aim to produce 
something which merely sounds well or looks well is interwoven 
with a more fundamental motive which impels the artist to indicate 
his meaning and reveal it to others. 

Nothing defeats itself like words, and the last word of expres- 
sion is that it can not be expressed. When expression has reached 
a certain magnitude it fades into the ineffable, and casting aside 
logic and common sense the poet lapses into paradox. 

Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard are sweeter. 

Here in this twilight region where fancy merges into the fantastic, 
and thought hesitates between sense and nonsense, belong such 
utterances as, say, Goethe's: 

Was ich besitze, seh' ich wie im Weiten; 

and Ibsen's lines: 

What we win is ours never, 
What we lose we gain forever; 

and innumerable statements, such as: 

Cold morns are fringed with fire. 

However, articulate expression is the artist's business, and to state 
in plain language that "words fail me" is highly unsatisfactory. 

It is, indeed, the "literary" rather than the decorative element 
of art which involves an attitude. The side of art which has a more 
direct physiological basis may be depended upon to produce its re- 
sults pretty much beyond peradventure. Even here, however, the 
difference between human beings in regard to sensorial equipment 
is such as to make judgments on these matters fall short of univer- 
sality. Nor does the element in literature which merely conveys 
information involve anything attitudinal. It is only when there 
is a significance to be accepted or rejected, a meaning to be appreci- 
ated, that the attitude comes into play. 
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There are enough facts extant somewhere in the universe, I 
suppose, to contradict every effect a poet ever produced. Taken all 
in all, the manifold of fact as the world presents it is a rather in- 
different affair. From the dead level of common-sense fact en- 
thusiasm is unjustifiable, and nothing is worth the trouble of men- 
tioning. The poet, however, dispels at a stroke the irrelevant, and 
out of the chaos spins an effect centering around his personal atti- 
tude. He says, I celebrate this. And you assent, and join in the 
chorus, — or not. The artist transcends the level of common sense, 
otherwise he would have nothing worth expressing. 

The method of art is the method of life. The question which 
art asks is, How does it seem to you? That at last is the method 
we live by and are glad, the frame of mind in which we walk down 
the street and look into the faces. "Persons are love's world." 
Not only love's world, but the world of art, and of religion and 
philosophy, is persons. With science, however, it is different, for 
the world of science is essentially impersonal. 

There is in this vicinity a line of cleavage which divides the 
whole of mankind into two more or less distinct classes. The same 
sunset clouds that thrill the poet with subtle meanings and sug- 
gestions serve as data for the meteorologist ; but by a strange irony 
of fate these two aspects of the world do not, as a rule, dwell in the 
same tenement of clay. That part of mankind in whose lives per- 
sons and meanings are central have as possibilities art, religion, 
and philosophy. Those, however, who inhabit a world in which 
the emphasis is placed on things have open to them, in the main, 
whatever does not transcend the realm of common sense. 

II 

The classic warfare which science and religion carry on is a 
phase of the universal conflict between people who are accustomed 
to dwelling on opposite sides of the boundary which separates the 
region of common sense from that of attitudes. Of course, not all 
church members are actual combatants in the warfare against 
science. The majority of people neither develop radical attitudes 
nor clarify their minds on the implications of their life in the world 
of common sense. But once these two tendencies become pronounced, 
they are so incompatible that their respective devotees can only 
regard each other as having no reason for existence whatsoever. 

At a low grade of culture man has the notion of cause and effect, 
but the conception of necessity, of nature as a rigid and ironclad 
system, is a much rarer possession, and historically a later acquisi- 
tion. From this conception exact science takes its departure. The 
French astronomer Laplace, in his famous essay on probabilities, 
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speaks of a calculator, a hypothetical intelligence, which being 
properly equipped with formulas and data should be able to prog- 
nosticate the movement of every atom in the universe for all time 
to come. With the accomplishment of this, science would have 
solved the riddle of the universe to its own satisfaction. Science 
means the increasing extension of the province of matter and neces- 
sity, and the banishment, as Huxley said, "of what we call spirit and 
spontaneity." Never to have been overdrawn by the reign of law is 
to miss the main current of modern thinking. 

The importance of science in showing man what in detail the 
world is, and in giving him a plan for dealing with the things of 
nature to his own advantage, can scarcely be over-rated. This same 
knowledge, however, which furnishes the means of living, brings us 
no enlightenment about the end and goal of life. Concerning such 
matters, the purpose and meaning of life and the world, men have 
always been inclined to wonder and speculate ; and while science has 
nothing positive to offer in this direction, it does in general lead to 
a view of the world which militates against and contradicts that de- 
manded by the "higher" nature of man. 

Science and religion in fact are not so much opposed as disparate. 
They do, indeed, in the case of the individual, tend to crowd each 
other out; but the real historical opposition is not between two 
hostile entities, science and religion, but between two groups of 
minds in which these tendencies have become exclusively embodied. 

Hostilities between these two classes of minds are opened when 
the religionist, intrenched behind an attitude, sets up statements 
concerning matters of fact. Religion itself is a frame of mind 
rather than a body of propositions, yet all religions tend to ossify 
into theology, and thus collide with science. But in the world of 
time and space the scientist is on his own ground, and the religionist 
is routed from one statement after another. Then the scientist 
grows arrogant, solves the riddle of the universe in terms of matter, 
motion and force, and dismisses the whole religious Weltanschauung 
as illegitimate. 

Science postulates necessity in its world, and with that postulate 
religion has no concern. Where religion is, statements as to par- 
ticulars are in abeyance, and to be informed that this or that is 
impossible sounds strangely impertinent. Science is suspended. 
The feeling, indeed, that somehow every day is a miracle might, 
even to the scientist, be perfectly unobjectionable. It is too diffused 
and indefinite to challenge contradiction. But once the postulate of 
necessity is suspended, all discussion concerning matters of fact 
ceases indeed to be edifying. Whenever there is a deus ex machina 
waiting behind the scenes to be introduced as the exigencies of the 
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case may dictate, facts are subject to change without notice and 
inference is stultified. Science is in possession of the facts; while 
religion guards the rear of "spirit and spontaneity." 

Ill 

The conflict which we have been tracing is twofold ; not only do 
the common-sense people oppose the attitudinal spirits,— and this is 
by far the more fundamental phase of the conflict; but the latter 
also wage war among themselves. Common sense is one; while 
attitudes, personalities, ideals of what life and the world ought to 
be, are many and diverse. In no department of the human mind is 
this twofold conflict better illustrated than in philosophy. The 
kind of philosophy which results from giving prominence to the 
common-sense tendency, which may be classed rather inadequately 
as "materialistic realism," is, in its main features, pretty much the 
same whether we find it in Democritus, Epicurus, Lucretius, Gas- 
sendi, Hobbes, or Spencer; while the other sort of philosophy — 
that growing out of radical attitudes,— which may be classed as 
"idealistic," and which suggests such names as Plato, Plotinus, 
Eckhart, Malebranche, Pichte, Hegel, etc., presents numberless 
varieties in suo genere, and countless possibilities. 

"What distinguishes philosophers of the Herbert Spencer type is, 
indeed, not so much an attitude as a refusal to deal in that sort of 
thing. They are objective, impersonal, and scientific; and regard 
any other way of philosophizing as yielding merely subjective im- 
pressions and vagaries of the imagination. "We do not feel that 
there is back of them any unsounded or inarticulate depths; their 
distinctive feature is simply a habit of mind which excludes, so far 
as it can, anything savoring of the personal or spiritual. And were 
they completely successful in this they would cease to be philosoph- 
ical at all. No philosophy reports facts merely as they come; for 
the philosopher, like the artist, composes his world; he emphasizes 
this aspect and subordinates that, in order thus to attain some sort 
of a unified world- view,— and this act of emphasis and selection is 
essentially personal. Although, for instance, Spencer's system may 
seem as if "knocked together out of hemlock boards," it is none the 
less true that it was Spencer himself who chose to build with boards 
rather than something else. 

The character of any philosophy is determined by two factors,— 
attitude and technique, or insight and method. With one class of 
philosophers, as we have seen, the attitude consists in denying all 
attitudes,; the insight is just that there is no insight. With the 
majority of philosophers, however, insights have played a large and 
conspicuous part. This matter of insight is the pou sto, the starting- 
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point which determines the general direction that the philosophy- 
is going to take; while the technique, on the other hand, lies in the 
linking of the various steps of reflection, in accordance, for the most 
part, with the so given direction. Technique, method, logical ap- 
paratus, is powerless of itself to produce a philosophy; there must 
be something to give direction, emphasis, selection, impulse, and 
life. 

The conflicts and disputes in the history of philosophy are 
largely concerning the insights involved; and the peculiar futility 
of discussion in this region is notorious. A man's attitude takes form, 
if at all, through a lifelong process, and to reconstruct it suddenly 
is quite out of the question. The fact that an attitude cannot be 
taught has been made the basis of many libels against pedagogy, 
setting forth that wisdom anyhow is incommunicable. Regarding 
differences of attitude as final, when such matters are in question, 
we either praise or damn at first sight, and like Emerson can not 
spend the day in explanation. 

In making their ascent into the region of attitudes men carry 
different amounts of common-sense ballast. Those more heavily 
freighted appear as utilitarians in ethics, or classicists in art, or 
materialistic realists in metaphysics. Among those who slip the 
moorings more completely are the intuitionalists who petition for a 
"few fancy virtues," the romanticists who long for fantastic thrills, 
and the idealists who have been known to conclude that being and 
not-being are the same. 

Once fairly launched on the metaphysical sea, for the particular 
drift which a man's speculations will assume the character of his 
private attitude is in the main responsible. Says Vernon Lee: 
"Such an ineffable central mystery exists in the thought of many 
philosophers; ... a whirlpool explaining everything, but never 
itself explained; called as the case may be, 'Higher Law,' 'Truth,' 
'Good,' sometimes merely 'Nature,' and, in the remoter Past, most 
frequently called by the name of 'God.'" There is in the philoso- 
pher's mind "something round which his system has grown, but 
which is far more essential and vital to him than his system : some- 
thing continually alluded to, constantly immanent, round which he 
perpetually hovers, into which he frequently plunges : . . . but which 
remains undefined, a vague It." Imagine the vast comedie phi- 
losophique which has been enacted upon this planet!— each par- 
ticipant drawing to defend to the death his phUosophia ultima, 
when, after all has been said and done, what he took to be final was 
very largely a matter of taste. The spectacle of men fighting for 
their attitudes, each in the firm belief that his is the final and in- 
evitable one, is most likely a huge comedy when viewed from the 
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heights of Olympus; but the fight, let us say, is good, — and as we 
are assured by Zarathustra "der gute Krieg ist es, der jede Sache 
heiligt." 

In its historical development philosophy resembles art more 
than science. The sophomore who takes "Philosophy 4" soon learns 
just what Descartes said and Hume opined; while the student of 
physics may have heard of Newton, or perhaps not, — Newton him- 
self being a perfectly negligible quantity. A system of philosophy 
is a personal product, and when the man who made it is through, 
the system is finished and closed forever, like a poem. Each phi- 
losopher starts anew and cuts his system out of the whole cloth of 
his own life-experience. In this region there is nothing to corre- 
spond with the continuous accretive accumulation of science. The 
scientist takes the work of his predecessors, and after assigning to 
oblivion whatever is unverifiable, he adds his own contribution to 
the residue. In the process the personality of the workers is elim- 
inated and dropped by the wayside. 

Philosophy has a great show of logic, yet fancy Hegel and Her- 
bert Spencer trying to convince each other: Hegel the devotee to 
Heraclitus the Obscure, and Spencer the civil engineer. The dif- 
ference between their philosophies was rooted in the deeper differ- 
ence of the two lives. The man who habitually centers on facts, 
things and dimensions will make a realist in metaphysics. On the 
other hand, the man who views the world as persons and meanings 
will find his way into the idealistic camp. These two chronic 
methods of envisaging the world underlie the respective philosoph- 
ical positions at a point farther down than their logic begins. 

Donald Fisher. 

Habvabd Uiovebsot. 

CAUSALITY 

FACTS seem to have distanced the growth of our categories. 
Nowhere is this more evident than in the case of causation. 
It is not too much to maintain that naturalism demands a reinter- 
pretation and deepening of this category that will enable it to ac- 
count adequately for the development and presence of organic forms 
and social institutions in the same universe with nebula? and dark 
stars. Can a formula for causation be found comprehensive enough 
to cover these varied conditions? This is undoubtedly one of the 
crucial questions of contemporary metaphysics. Its solution should 
give tremendous impetus to the advance of a more plastic 
naturalism. 

Some time ago I sought to indicate a solution of the time problem 



